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VON HARTMANN'S MORAL AND SOCIAL PHILOS- 
OPHY— II. THE METAPHYSIC. 

(A) In the last number of this journal ' I attempted a critical 
study of the course of reasoning by which Hartmann arrived at a 
conception of the ethical end as social development, and also of the 
course of reasoning by which the process of social development 
comes to be thought of as subservient to some cosmic or super- 
human end. We are in this paper to study the different possible 
forms of the Metaphysic of Ethics, i. e., the different ways in which 
philosophy, according to Hartmann, tends to think of the end of 
human development in connection with the end of the world as a 
whole. That is, after having tried without complete logical success, 
to establish the ethical end upon human nature itself, we are about 
to consider the old attempt to establish morality upon the nature 
of things — upon the nature of the universe itself. I have no 
other excuse to offer for this than the plea that, at the close of 
our argument, our thoughts will be directed not so much towards 
the abstract nature of the universe in general, as once again upon 
the realities of conduct, as themselves more calculated to estab- 
lish a metaphysic than be established by it. Then, too, the 
question about the why and the wherefore of all human devel- 
opment has an interest on its own account. It is not merely one 
in which we have become entangled by the difficulties of our 
preceding attempt. Some people are intolerant of any ethic 
that is not founded upon a metaphysic. And Hartmann's way 
of reducing all philosophy to its bitter, its extreme consequences, 
is at least eminently instructive. 

{B) The different forms under which the question of the rela- 
tion of human development to general or cosmic development is 
faced by Hartmann are those of (as he puts it) ; (i) Metaphysical 
Monism or the principle of the essential identity of all apparently 
separate and individual persons and things ; (2) the Religious 
Principle, or the identity of man with the Absolute ; (3) the Ab- 

1 Pp. 465-483- 
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solute Moral Principle or the teleological character of the world 
for the Absolute ; and (4) the Moral Principle of Redemption or 
the ' Negative-absolute-eudaemonistic ' (!) principle. 1 A short 
study and criticism of these four forms of the supreme principle 
of morality will do much to emphasize some facts of the highest 
importance to moral philosophy, and at the same time to sig- 
nalize some striking features of Hartmann's metaphysic and their 
relation to problems of contemporary philosophy. 

I. As regards Monism, he begins with his usual semi-Hegelian 
enumeration of possibilities and elimination of impossibilities. 
Monism is, as we know, an attempt to simplify the question of 
the relation of human to universal development by boldly pro- 
claiming the unity and identity, in the one absolute substance, of 
all separate or individual existence. Its purest form is that of 
Spinozism — which philosophy as essentially too blankly abstract, 
as subversive of the independent reality of anything ' outside ' 
the absolute substance, as in fact Akosmism (as both Hegel and 
Schopenhauer call it), and as negative of all action and progress, 
is easily passed over and condemned by Hartmann. The theistic 
form of Monism, again, Hartmann has as little respect for as has 
Schopenhauer. We may perhaps agree with him that theism by 
itself has never exercised any very great controlling force over large 
sections of the human race ; it has always, when operative, been 
associated with a belief in things and agencies other than a mere 
personal God, such as the revelation of the will of such a God 
to prophets or particular peoples ; and, logically speaking, it has 
a meaning only in relation to other religious systems or phil- 
osophies such as Polytheism, Henotheism, Pantheism, Trinitar- 
ianism, 2 etc. In any case (Hartmann would say), at the close of 
the Middle Ages and throughout modern times, we witness the 
"substitution of an autonomous morality on a metaphysical 

1 Before addressing myself to my ostensible task, I wish to insist that the idea 
of some possible ' transcendental ' end to all human development is not merely a 
thought that has presented itself in consequence of the unsatisfactory efforts of Hart- 
mann of which I have spoken in my first paper. It is an inevitable thought that 
arrests every man at some moment or other in his career. 

2 See my Schopenhauer 1 s System in Its Philosophical Significance (Blackwood, 
Scribner), Chapter VIII. 
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basis," for the morality of a mere theism that viewed all duties 
and commands as directly those of a personal God. If this 
means that the world has progressed from the notion of an ex- 
ternal to that of an immanent deity, we may again allow this as- 
sertion about the actual and inevitable tendencies of theism to 
pass unchallenged. But he goes even further, and claims that 
the true union of theism (with its three ideas of God, freedom, 
and immortality) and abstract monism, with a true cosmic phil- 
osophy, is to be found in Schopenhauer's metaphysical principle 
that personality and consciousness belong only to the sphere of 
appearance, while true existence and true reality can be predi- 
cated only of the Absolute. Now, while Schopenhauer's doc- 
trine of the identity of the wills of different individuals with the 
one will in nature is no doubt a powerful corrective to egoism 
and the tendency to think of man's development as separate from 
that of the universe in general, I do not think that it is of so 
much service to ethical thought as his other doctrine of the 
affirmation and negation of the individual or selfish will. 2 I am 
perfectly aware that the two doctrines are intimately connected in 
the philosophy of Schopenhauer, and that he regards the fact of 
my identity with another man and with God as the all-convincing 
motive to altruism and true benevolence, but I do not, for many 
reasons, regard this philosophy of monism as the one and only 
support of disinterested and perfect conduct. In particular, I do 
not think that the mere formal proclamation of my identity with 
all other men and with the rest of the world completely gives 
that background to the conception of the development of human 
life of which we are still in search. It merely says that the end 
of human development is also the end of the Absolute, because 
man and the cosmos are identical in substance. And Hartmann, 
himself, after having contended that Schopenhauer's monism of 
the will is superior to ordinary theism and abstract monism, pro- 
claims that all mere monism and ' identity philosophy ' is inade- 
quate to the demands of ethics, for the simple reason that it does 
not tell us what is the meaning, or content, or purpose, of the one 
will that is said to constitute the identity and reality of all things. 

2 Ibid., p. 403. 
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II. I think we must concede that the second form of Monism, 
the religious principle, as Hartmann conceives it, affords us no 
more help than metaphysical monism. Love to God is, of course, 
an equivalent in the religious sphere of the identity -philosophy 
that we encounter in metaphysic. We may perhaps love God, 
suggests Hartmann, if we are convinced that life is a good or a 
blessing, or that it has some inherent meaning — things that so far 
are not at all evident. 1 Similarly with the idea of the grace of 
God — for Hartmann just 'takes up' this idea of ordinary Prot- 
estantism, and examines it without thinking of the many sup- 
porting considerations on which it rests in theological thought^ 
meaning to reject it at once if it does not suit his dialectic. It is 
to him unsatisfactory. It rests, he ' divines,' on the idea that 
God somehow enters into our lives and becomes one with us, 
suffering and rejoicing with us. Indeed, he willingly concedes 
that both Catholic and Protestant theology have a hold of the 
truth that an Absolute God (the God of Monism) must be con- 
ceived as AbsoliLte Process. " So long as the Absolute is con- 
ceived as being in a state of rest (ruhendes Sein), as crystallized 
substance (verharrende Substanz), just so long has the individual 
person no other way of making his life divine or blessed, than 
by endeavoring to enter into the perfect repose of God. On the 
other hand, it is only when God Himself is thought of as real 
process or activity (realer Process), that the taking a share in the 
general activity of things becomes the true way of ennobling 
human life." 

III. There are some six or seven pages in Hartmann's book 
upon this very thought of God as the Absolute Process of the 
world. It is dignified by him into a form of the Metaphysic 
of Ethics. It requires, however, no separate discussion, being 
simply the apotheosis, as it were, of the evolutionary idea (that 
the world is one gigantic evolutionary process) or a generaliza- 
tion of the philosophy of what might be called immanent dyn- 

1 We can always in reading Hartmann see how unjust he is to the deeper forms of 
theism. It is, e. g., perfectly consistent with the love of God to man that man should 
find almost all of the ordinary pursuits of life (personal or social 'happiness,' knowl- 
edge, culture, self-development) to be disappointing, and to be the cause of unhappi- 
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amism, of the idea (Heraclitus, Fichte, Buddhism) that God 
Himself is in the world process both ' to will and to do.' We 
are still impatient to get at the what of this very immanent or 
evolving purpose. We seem to be ' ever learning ' a lot of 
formal characteristics of the ethical end, but never arriving at 
the truth of what it really is. Through some eight hundred 
pages of Hartmann have we toiled and moiled in search of 
this absolute principle of human conduct. We are literally dying 
with impatience to know the will of God. With Philip we might 
almost exclaim : " Show us the Father and it sufficeth us." As 
most readers of Hartmann would probably admit, these feelings 
and expressions are at this stage perfectly natural and inevitable, 
for of all the strange pages in the history of philosophy, the last 
thirty or forty of Hartmann's treatise upon ethics (the pages that 
like the fabled tortoise should be able to bear the weight and 
strain of the elephantine argumentation of the bulky book) are 
among the strangest and most astounding. They are so for the 
reason that they exhibit at one and the same time a combination 
of dialectic strength and evasive weakness and fallacy — a com- 
bination of what is critically and crucially important with what is 
almost manifestly absurd and farcical. 1 Never was there collapse 
of balloon or flying machine more complete or more dismal and 
flat than the fall, in the last few sections of his work, of Hart- 
mann's whole philosophy, upon a few of the most ordinary but 
yet most important facts of life and conduct. I must, however, 
try to describe the essays of his attempted flight before speaking 
of the metaphysic that is implied in it as an attempt. 

IV. The Morality of Salvation. The very title is somewhat pre- 
carious, yet its daring will not altogether take by surprise those 
who have read Spinoza or Schopenhauer in addition to their Dante. 
The end of all action we remember from the preceding section, is the 
purpose of God as at work in the world — the purpose of the world 
for God. After a word of final encouragement to us about taking 
the crowning and most indispensable step in the argument, or ' giv- 

1 And yet Hartmann is a man whose undoubtedly great dialectic ability suggests 
Hegel (he often compares the internal relations of his different writings to those of 
the works of Hegel), and whose scholarship suggests that of a Wundt or Spencer or 
Helmholtz. 
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ing up all we have learned,' Hartmann (i) enunciates the singular 
proposition that the only real reason I (strange that T should 
reappear after the disappearance of separate personalities in the 
absolute process!) could have for identifying myself and my 
effort with God as absolute process is that I could do God some 
good 1 (le pauvre diable ! we cannot but think). If by so do- 
ing I could not do Him any good, I would not help Him. 2 My 
ends then must ( ! ) help God. He needs my help. (2) In the 
next place, God's end must be a logical or positive one, and it 
must be a happiness one. It must be logical and positive as a 
necessity of thought ; and Hartmann simply assumes this or 
rather states it (s. 843, line 5) without proof. It must be a 
happiness end too, because all the reasons of all the theologies 
and all the philosophies for God's creating the world, reduce 
themselves to the idea that it must have made God happier to 
create the world — all talk about God's creating us for His 
'glory' and 'honor' or out of 'pure love,' being idle and 
fatuous. The world process then must make God happier than 
He was before the creation of the world. (What a descent 
from philosophical monism to crude theism !) (3) From the 
eudaemonological (i. e., ' happiness ') character of the absolute 
end, it follows that the world process itself cannot be essentially 
social. The argument at this stage is far from being clear and 
intelligible, but Hartmann means that if this whole world exists 
to make only one being (God) happy, it can hardly be said 
to be a very altruistic or humanitarian kind of arrangement. 
Indeed the word ' sociability,' maintains Hartmann, has no ulti- 
mate or transcendent meaning. We may admit this if he means 
that it is absurd to talk about God's end being a ' social ' one, 
although we are troubled a good deal by his way of sometimes 
identifying and sometimes separating God's happiness and human 
happiness. (4) The end of the Absolute can after all only be a 
negative happiness, because pain predominates over pleasure in 

1 Professor Mackenzie reminds us in his Introduction to Social Philosophy , p. 281 , 
of the idea of Novalis that if we are to love God we must think of Him as suffering. 

2 Petitio Principii, of course : i. e, , the idea that I should help God is made to 
prove God's misery (or need of my help) a fact. 
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the animal and human creation ; i. e., God must get more pain 
than pleasure from the life of mankind, and to be relieved from 
this pain is not a positive result — merely the removal of some- 
thing that should not be. 1 (5) This idea of helping God out of 
his misery may as well be called Salvation — das Moralprincip der 
Erlosung} (6) The object of Sittliclikeit, the object of social 
evolution, the supreme principle of morality is therefore to " save 
God "! This is to be done by bringing the world to an end, for 
God (the poor creature !) has had to assume the pain of this 
painful world in order to escape from some pain or woe more aw- 
ful still. 3 (7) Hartmann closes his book by an ontological state- 
ment, a statement about the nature of reality. " The world as a 
whole {das reale Dasehi) is the incarnation of the Godhead ; the 
process of the world is the history of the passion of the God that 
has become flesh, and at the same time the path to his salva- 

■On this point three remarks must be made : I. It is as a result in contradiction 
with claim no. 2 (above). Hartmann, inconsequence, surrenders claim no. 2 (that 
God's end must be positive) without compunction. I do not think that he should 
do this so easily. In his defence, it may be said that in some of his other books he 
enters upon an elaborate dialectic to show that the world-end must be a negative 
one. I shall below refer to this dialectic, although I think it unsatisfactory. 2. This 
weak position that God's end is a negative one, is by Hartmann supported by the ir- 
relevant position that all true religion and all true experience teach us that life 
brings no happiness but resignation. The result, however, of my life may be negative 
(resignation, say) without its following that God's 'end' is negative. But we can 
never catch Hartmann in reference to ' end ' or ' purpose,' because he identifies 
and separates God and man just as it suits him to do so. 3. The same weak position 
that God's end can only be negative, is further supported (?) by the argument (a 
Petitio Principii, again) that the spectacle of a weak and suffering God elicits man's 
pity, and by the argument {Argumentu?n ad Homineni) that a man who thinks that 
the idea of helping God out of his misery is too ' lofty ' and too ' refined,' is simply 
revealing his own pettiness of soul ! 

2 Another Petitio Principii — a form of the question-begging epithet, by which you 
seem to prove the existence of something by giving it a remarkable or an appealing 
name. 

3 We bring the world to an end by developing (as in Schopenhauer) in mankind a 
perception of the fatuity of all effort and aim that fall short of the one aim of saving 
God. I have no time to examine this here. It has been done elsewhere by men 
like Professor Sully, the late Edwin Wallace, Professor Wenley, and others. I 
confine myself to again pointing out the fact that we have been arguing in a circle. 
We had recourse to God's existence to guarantee the reality of human development, 
and we have ended by having recourse to human development to save God's very 
existence. 
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tion. The world of our social activity is the helping to shorten 
this path of passion and salvation." 

This closing display of fireworks makes us forget that both 
God and man were stranded on an invisible thread woven of fal- 
lacies. As a statement it may be true, or untrue, but it is in any 
case an ignoratio clenchi — a form of irrelevancy. We have a deeply 
suggestive and fine sounding name for reality, but we have not 
yet found outside of ourselves any real foundation for morality — 
not any transcendental ground for morality, the object of our 
search in all this section. 

It is for many reasons difficult to read much positive meaning 
into this salvation-morality of Hartmann's. For one thing it is 
set forth only in the last two pages of his colossal work, and 
these are so dark with excess of light that discrimination is out 
of the question. The element of fact, however, in the idea that 
we are to throw ourselves into the world process in the hope of 
delivering God, is perhaps that educated men — morally educated 
and experienced men (homines libri) — can help to redeem humanity 
by freeing it from the ' happiness-notion,' from the idea that 
life exists to make us happy. The reason that Hartmann does 
not seem to see this so as to be able to state it simply and 
plainly, the reason that he cannot think of it without an almost 
complete inversion of the relations that man has hitherto believed 
himself to sustain to God, is to be found in his presupposition 
about the Unconscious. 

C(I) All the confusions and obscurities in Hartmann's ethical 
philosophy are due to the lack on his part of any systematic at- 
tempt to think together, to separate, or to relate, the various 
ways in which he manifestly allows himself to think of the Un- 
conscious. There are in his Phenomenology of the Moral Con- 
sciousness at least three different meanings given to the notion 
of the Unconscious : (i) the Unconscious in nature and in his- 
tory, (2) the Unconscious as desire, (3) the Unconscious as evil 
— both negative (failure, illusion, suffering, etc.) and positive (sin, 
wickedness, badness). Had he adhered to the idea of the Un- 
conscious as the ' great not-ourselves ' that makes for righteous- 
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ness, he might have given us as positive a philosophy of life as 
is to be found in the teaching of men like Goethe and Herder 
and Lessing, men for whom the practical wisdom of life consists 
in helping to further, to the best of our ability, the great world 
process. It is true that we can claim x for Hartmann some of 
the tendencies of this very 'positive philosophy.' In particular, 
I think that the philosophy of history owes him a debt for 
making us conscious of the extent to which the unforeseen and 
the incalculable and the unexpected (the ' unconscious ') enter 
into human history. History ought to teach many of us (nations 
as well as individuals) the fatuity and the dangerous consequences 
of many of our desires for mere gratification and aggrandize- 
ment. 2 But then (2), as we soon see, Hartmann also construes 
the Unconscious (this was apparent in our first paper) as uncon- 
scious desire and the logic (or the procedure) of unconscious de- 
sire or impulse. The mere gratification of natural impulse can 
never permanently satisfy human beings. Equally little can man 
be satisfied with the endless search after the gratification of de- 
sire. If man would be permanently happy ; he must completely 
transform the merely natural basis of his life, he must spiritualize 
his nature. And Hartmann has his own peculiar way of ex- 
pressing this fact by teaching us that we must invert many of our 
ordinary ways of looking at the relation of God to the world of 
our action. Instead of looking to God as a mere guarantor of 
happiness, we have to see that even God Himself must grieve 
over or deplore or suffer on account of many of the endlessly 
foolish pursuits of men. To be sure, it is impossible for Hart- 
mann, by reason of the fact of the unconscious nature of his 
deity, to see in man's disappointment and dissatisfaction a possi- 
ble means of bringing man into communion and cooperation with a 
God who never ' seeks amiss ' nor ' strives in vain ' but to whom 
the end of history is somehow present at its beginning. (3) Then, 
thirdly, there is the fact of the radical evil or selfishness or weak- 
ness of human nature. 3 While it is extremely difficult to ex- 

1 Cf. preceding paper, p. 472 ; also p. 477. 
2 Cf. preceding paper, p. 475. 

3 I cannot pause to consider, in our main argument, the views and claims of those 
to whom evil is negative and relative rather than positive. Cf. preceding paper, p. 481. 
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pound and consider the many things in Hartmann's writings that 
would come under the general headings of pain and evil, we 
must always remember that they (along with those of Schopen- 
hauer) are deserving of attention on account of their attempt to 
even recognize suffering, pain, evil, and ill-desert as facts of im- 
portance to philosophy. As Paulsen 1 reminds us, no philosophy 
can be complete without a study of these phenomena — whether 
it be to Christianity alone or to some other religious system that 
we owe their introduction to the moral consciousness of man- 
kind. I have already quoted from Hartmann to the effect that 
there is, according to him, a root of radical evil and selfishness in 
human nature, but the extended recognition given to evil in his 
ethical writings takes open cognizance of evil, not so much as 
positive inclination to badness, but rather as the simple tendency of 
man to take pleasure in merely natural impulse or desire, and to go 
on willing one thing after another, without thinking of his life and 
the thousand objects of his pursuit in relation to the ideal of true 
spiritual freedom and moral perfection. Such treatment would 
be thorough-going enough for even the most serious-minded 
philosophy of religion, for, with its avowal of the practical help- 
lessness of man to rise above blind natural struggle and tendency, 
the need of ' salvation,' of a radical change in human nature, be- 
comes most apparent. But the unsatisfactory side of Hartmann's 
treatment of evil, and the side that tends to accentuate the nihilis- 
tic and suicidal character of his metaphysic of ethics and religion, 
is his innate proneness to think of the struggle in man between 
the ' natural ' and the ' spiritual ' chiefly in terms of pleasure and 
pain, and to estimate (despite his deep knowledge of human na- 
ture and his Solomon-like contemplation of all aims and all sides 
of life) the whole outcome of life in the terms of an imagined 
pleasure-consummation, in the terms of hedonism — a subtle he- 
donism, perhaps, but still a hedonism. Instead of almost wel- 
coming, as do Robert Browning and Fichte, e.g., the conflict be- 
tween mere natural impulse and the desire for true self-satisfaction 
as the very condition of human progress and development, he 
tends to regard the pain and disappointment and suffering of man 

1 System der Ethik, Erstes Buch. 
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as an interruption into the painlessness or placidity either of mere 
natural existence, or of the God-like life of contemplation in which 
so many of the philosophers have found the highest good — 

' ' For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The pangs of despised love, the law' s delay, etc. ' ' 

Despite his very ' Hegelianism' (which ought to have made 
relative and not absolute for him the opposition between desire 
and reason, between evil and good, between effort and attainment 
etc.), he does not see with sufficient clearness and with sufficient 
scope the very relation of reason to desire, by virtue of which we 
may arrange the objects of our desire in a system or hierarchy 
that is expressive of the life of man in its richness and fulness. 
Of course, there is certainly more in Hartmann than the mere 
suggestion of disappointment, pain, and suffering — things that 
may be regarded as remedial and corrective rather than as 
destructive and punitive. Evil as well as good is no doubt 
hereditary in human nature, and most men who seek to lead the 
moral life find themselves engaged in an ever-besetting struggle 
with tendencies and dispositions that are to them, in this present 
life, inexplicable. And the truth of the continued incarnation or 
crucifixion with which Hartmann leaves us as an appropriate name 
for the tragic reality of human experience, seems to me to con- 
sist in the fact that most of us have in this life such hard work to 
restrain or modify the evil or the selfishness of our natures that 
we rarely attain to anything that is inherently great and noble and 
beneficent. The idea that God himself is by Christianity and other 
great religions represented as endeavoring not so much to develop 
humanity as to redeem it, affords Hartmann some warrant for his 
gloomy contention that men can never attain to their highest 
development until they have, by virtue of inward perfection, risen 
above the need of the painful discipline to which they are subjected 
at the present stage of the world's development. The supreme 
end of conduct was, as he put it in his semi-scholastic way, a 
negative-absolute-eudcemonologica'l end — an end, to put it simply, 
that is negative of the idea that we can be absolutely happy or 
absolutely without pain in our lives. But this negative philoso- 
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phy cannot be the last word about life. It is negative merely of 
the happiness philosophy and of a God external to human life, and 
all unconscious at that. 

(II.) We reject then the ontology of Hartmann's nihilism as 
based upon many confusions, a confusion between human struggle 
with imperfection and the evolution of universal nature (or the 
' teleology of the world for God'), a confusion between unconscious 
nature and the ' eternal consciousness ' (Green) that is implied in 
all personality and all ' objective existence,' a confusion between 
Christian and hedonistic ideas, etc. We retain as an outcome of 
his philosophy of the Unconscious the idea that in the moral life 
we may be obliged to follow out many ends that are prescribed to 
us, more by the unconscious logic of our nature than by our con- 
scious reason, and also by the unconscious logic of nature or of his- 
tory — of the but gradually revealed necessities of human develop- 
ment. It is the duty of man in his conscious state to rethink and 
become cognizant of the facts and truths that are stored up for 
him in his instincts (in unconscious experience), and in his organic 
memory of the past evolution of the world, and stored up, too, 
for him in the institutions, customs and traditions (theological, 
political, economic) of society. We must make the thousand and 
one 'unconscious' instincts and tendencies of our lives, and all the 
laws of the inorganic and organic worlds, and all the institutions 
and traditions of civilization, tributary and subservient to the still 
higher developments in the realm of character and personality, to 
which we feel ourselves stimulated by the moral ideal that is 
within us. Hartmann is wrong in speaking and writing as if the 
conscious should be made subservient to the unconscious. This 
could be shown along the lines of the philosophy of Kant (a 
thinker to whom Hartmann does less justice than to nearly any 
other philosopher) and also along the lines of positive psychology, 
which clearly show that nature herself has instituted the un- 
conscious (or the ' habitual ' and the ' automatic ') always as a 
help to further conscious development. 1 

(III.) What, then, of Hartmann's four forms of the Metaphysic 

1 See my references in the Psychological Review (March, 1899) to the articles ot 
Mr. McDougall in Mind, 1898, on an Improvement in Psychological Method. 
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of Ethics, of his attempt to find the end of conduct in some rela- 
tion to the universe as a whole — to the Absolute ? The main ideas 
of a philosophy of monism, or of identity, or of immanent dy- 
namism are familiar to most philosophers, and there is doubtless 
in them all an element of truth. There is in the mind of man an 
inevitable tendency to think of the relation of the moral ideal to 
the world as a whole, or to the supreme principle of reality, and in 
view of the mere positivism and naturalism and humanitarianism 
of to-day, we cannot but praise Hartmann for his extended recog- 
nition of the necessity of a metaphysic of ethics. We must, how- 
ever, refrain from discussing either the merits or the demerits of 
mere monism or mere theism, or of immanent dynamism or 
even of Christian or of Buddhistic pantheism. Our only criti- 
cism will be that Hartmann's metaphysic of ethics suffers from 
its extreme ' transcendentalism ' as well as from what we have 
seen to be its extreme hedonism. He began, partly owing to the 
very necessities of his phenomenological point of view, by seeking 
some relation between human evolution considered as outside God, 
and God as a being outside human life, and he concludes with a 
philosophy of relief from pain and suffering based upon the idea 
that any relations that may be said to exist between man and God 
must be upon a pleasure basis. Now if God and man be con- 
ceived as wholly apart the one from the other, they naturally 
can be brought together only by forced and illogical methods ; 
and, again, if the interest that man has in God, or in the divine 
consummation of reality, be merely a pleasure interest, such an 
interest can never (as Hartmann himself confessed in the first 
part of his book) be made the true basis or support of morality. 
And indeed it is not difficult to see 1 that Hartmann's metaphysics 
of ethics suffers from its illogicality, and its number of mechanical 
devices, and from its undisguised and ever-recurring hedonism. 
(D) If we but reflect for a moment on the long quest after the 
supreme principle of morality, represented in this and the pre- 
ceding paper, we shall soon realize that while we have in a sense 
been seeking for the basis of morality, we have also, but in a far 
deeper sense, been presupposing (or implying) its existence from 

x Cf. supra. 
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the very outset. We have extracted ourselves from the ruins of 
Hartmann's stupendous philosophy of the Unconscious by the re- 
animating perception and conviction that, instead of relying upon 
the operation of some transcendent force to lift us above the pain 
and struggle of life, we ought to strengthen ourselves in our devo- 
tion to immediate duty and its discharge as that upon whose per- 
formance the very continuance and further development of the 
world of men and things may, in all sobriety and truth, be said to 
depend. We have tried to place the sphere of duty in some phase 
of our own life (our pleasure or our reason), and upon something 
in humanity (its development or what not), and upon the earth 
(cosmic evolution), and upon something ' above the earth ' (a 
" dim far off event," a remote ' God '), and upon something 
"beneath the earth" (the unconscious), but all in vain. We 
have gained the conviction that we are implicated somehow (by 
our moral will and its relation to the will or force of the world) 
in the very constitution and essence, the very existence and con- 
tinuance of the world of nature and the world of humanity, and 
we have, by an indirect method, by the elimination of all other 
' possibilities,' been forced to feel and see that the imperative of 
duty, the supreme principle of morality, is presented to us most 
surely and most immediately in our nature and in the obligation 
we feel to make ourselves real by the discharge of duty. 
Hartmann has, in other words, been more concerned about the 
matter of morality than about the form of morality. And it is in 
regard to the matter of morality that our conceptions may grow 
and progress ; while our consciousness of the form of morality, the 
obligation to realize duty, whatever duty may be, is eternal and 
unchangeable — bound up with the very consciousness and con- 
ception of personality. 

There is a sense in which Hartmann's long study of the at- 
tempt to found morality upon a great many things in man or 
outside of man can be considered a complete success only in so 
far as it is the history of a complete failure. Morality cannot be 
placed upon anything in man or nature about which man's con- 
ceptions may change or grow, but only in man's very nature it- 
self, and in its tendency to truly assert itself in the very life and 
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fabric of things. And there is a sense in which Hartmann's 
phenomenological study of ethics is a complete success, a true 
introduction, as he would have it to be, to all future ethical 
philosophy — Prolegomena zu jeder kunftigen Ethik. It is an 
elaborate and exhaustive study of the various points of view that 
the educated man of to-day inevitably tends to take about the 
subject-matter of his conduct, about the directions in which he 
thinks he may realize that imperative duty which no philosophy 
can completely explain, but which all philosophy must assume as 
implied in man's consciousness of himself as man. It is a valu- 
able study of the ' dialectic,' of the moral consciousness of the 
natural man, showing how we naturally tend to take first of all a 
selfish view of the ethical end, then a rationalistic view, then a 
view of the end as outside ourselves — in society, then a religious 
and then a metaphysical, and then an evolutionary view, until we 
finally come back to the idea that the supreme moral principle is 
in ourselves, in the struggle we are conscious of between the 
regressive and the progressive tendencies of our nature. It shows 
us how morality, after all, enjoins nothing so much as its own 
perfection or realization, through the removal of our imperfection. 
This is in a sense a return to dualism in ethics, a return from all 
evolutionary or naturalistic or metaphysical monism, but neverthe- 
less a dualism that reposes on a monism — on the idea of an identity 
in essence of man's will with the positive will that is at work in 
nature and in history. 
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